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T-EC E GRAYSON 



congruous, the correct and incorrect, according 
to the established rules of Art." Jind not that 
which we are most apt to degenerate into," one 
who censures and finds fault" Such a one as 
Shakspere had in view, when he wrote : " Te 
are nothing without ye are critical." There is 
as much danger, almost, of falling into this 
extreme as there is of being, dazzled by name, 
reputation, beauty ; arid in avoiding Scylla, we 
are wrecked on Charybdis. 



"1HB SKETCHES." 

While I bad been giving this account, Pictor, 
who did not at first intend to sketch at this spot, 
finding the tale likely to be of some length, 
had begun a study of some broken ground, 
and a few leaves shooting out and curiously 
bending over into, and relieved by, the depth of 
the dell which we were about to enter. It was 
a beautiful study ; the little flower and leaves 
had a sensitive cast about them, they looked 
inquiringly into the deep shade, as if somehow 
connected in interest with all below. This 
peculiarity did not escape Pictor, who repeated 
Wordsworth's creed : — 

"And His my faith that eveiy flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes." 

We now entered the dell, and it was not long 
before we came upon a very, striking scene, 
which, though having, something in common 
with others described, was yet in reality very 
different. It is difficult to paint a picture in 
words, and perhaps the reader may think I have 
already tired his patience by the attempt. But 
Maga will admit no outlines ;. I have no help 
for it, therefore, but must do my best. Imagine, 
then, you are looking to the centre of the piecel 
You see down through a great depth of deep bluish- 
grey, yet blending with it so many colors, it is 
difficult to say what it is, but it is very dark, 
and perhaps blue-grey prevails ; this. shade gra- 
dually becomes lighter as it approaches the sides 
of the picture, and loses itself on the right, 
where it is approached by a golden light of dis- 
tant illuminated trees. The.rightis one of these 
ridges that separate .the dells, from each other; 
it has its receding parts, out of which grow 
large trees, part of the stems of .which only are 
seen throwing themselves out in various direc- 
tions, but more or less tending to the centre. 
This ridge terminates abrupt// in rock, of no 
great depth, perhaps twenty feet, and is here 
broken into the foreground, w'jich forms the pas- 
sage through the dell. At the edge virhere the 
bluish depth described commences, is a fajlen 
trunk stretching its length across, and gracefully^ 
throwing upwards the end towards the left;' 
thus, in composition, , uniting the two sides. 
But the line of the.bank, or continuation of the 
foreground, runs down towards the left corner, 
oyer which, of a lighter, color, though falling 
into the deep grey, is a misty distance of wood, 
broken only by the stems of -tall trees, that rise 
up boldly from it, and spread out their. bending 
branches to the right ; these are dark, but some 
light slender ones rise up, as it were seeking 
them, and insinuating their tendril-like boughs 
among the stronger branches, all dropping with 
thick foliage, but playfully and . lightly edged. 
On the right, there is a .continuation of the 
rocky ridge into the central depth, where it is 
lost, but you see the continuation further mark- 
ed by the tops of brown trees, that evidently 
shoot from it below. Near the centre, the rock is 
rather abrupt, and out of it there grows a cluster 
of beautiful graceful trees, one of which rises up 
light through the whole shade, and nearly half 
way up its smooth and clean bole, it is strongly 
illuminated by a sunlight, the same which gilds 
the background over the ridge towards the right. 
This tree and the rock from which it grows, 
form the character of the picture; all else is ex- 
cellent, but the more so, because it accords with 
that key to the sentiment. The rocks are just 
the color to set off the greens, of which there is 



great vnricly, all setoff appropriately in their 
different pails by the reds and greys of the rock. 
Imagine the \vhole overarched with foliage, the 
blue sky only seen dotted through it; and from 
the nearest rock in the very foreground, a great 
branch boldly thrown to the very centre of the 
picture, with its large leaves as it were dropping 
gold and verdure, dark-green, yet transparently 
illuminated at their edges. Moss-covered stones 
are thrown about, and luxuriant weeds and leaf- 
age growing, and springing, and bending all 
around. 

Pictor. How luxuriant, how living and breath- 
ing, we may almost say are these trees ; they 
are wonderful creatures ! 

Sketcher. You speak of them con amore, as if 
you had lived among the Potuans, and become 
enamored. 
Pictor. And who may be the Potuans ? 
Sketcher. Did you never see Nicholas Kli- 
mius's "Voyage Souterain," a work originally 
written in Latin, wherein he gives his adven- 
tures after having slipp'd through a cavern in 
Norway, piercing the shell of this, into an inte- 
rior world, where the inhabitants are "Arbres 
Eaisonables," — trees endowed with animation, 
locomotion, and speech ? 

Pictor. But I understand the feeling in the 
conceit; and whilst among such trees as these, 
can easily adopt Wordsworth's belief of their 
enjoyment of the air they breathe. Who is 
there that has not seen woods of such singular- 
ly expressive beauty, and heard such sounds 
among them, as to have a feeling that they 
were animate ? Do not these very trees love to 
bend and lock, "consociare rarnos," in sweet 
converse and gentle salutation? 

Sketcher. Yes ; and I dare say the Potuans 
could give excellent lessons in bowing and danc- 
ing. • 

Pictor. I protest I have often felt an awe of 
their presence in these very woods, and afraid to 
6oliliquize aloud, lest they should hear. 

Sketcher. And tell, too. Iinow some beau- 
tiful grounds, where was a magnificent larch, 
now departed, to which Garrick, who was a fre- 
quent visitor, always used to take of his hat 
and call her the Queen of the Woods. Now, 
what do you conceive to be the character of this 
scene ? 

Pictor. Shall I show it to you in rhyme? 
Here are some lines I once made near this spot ; 
read them. 

Sketcher reads — 



Touch not the sweet guitar, Lady, 

Under the greenwood tree ; 
Throw not the spell of tby voice* Lady, 
Over the wild and free ;■•■-' 
For it telleth how love in a scene like this, 
Wore all-sufficient for earthly bliss. 

See where'the pale rose twines, Lady, 

Hear ye the"»U(|.dove coo 
Above in the fragrant ,woods, Lady, 
, . That softest airs do woo? 
All here is a charm to aid thy spell; 
Lady, I fear to love too well. 

. In chambers of silk and gold, Lady, 
Touch thou the sweet guitar, 
Mid crowds and sparkling lights, Lady, 
Thyself the brightest star. 
Amid things too costly and rare for m&r- 
O there I can listen and still be free. 

You may be right, Pictor, and I believe you 
are. But the passion you will acquire here, if 
it be, of this scene's characteristic, will be no 
common feeling, for it will have a high origin. 
This is above even Fairy Land. There must be 
no enchantment here, but an inspiration of holy 
thought and chastest love. Titania herself 
would become nervous here, and Oberon stand 
aghast like Cymon the clown. This is no 
scene for Ovid, and his Metamorphoses ; Apollo 
would be foot-bound at the verv entrance. Dian 



herself would not be chaste enough, and her 
archery frivolous in the extreme. Where will 
you find a figure ? You never will fall in love 
with her at first sight, she will have an awe 
about her will prevent that. Not that she must 
be severe ; quite the reverse ; simplicity itself, 
innocence, almost angelically personified in 
grace, and sweetness and beauty — for beauty, 
pure, true, good beauty is. awful,; and requires, 
and in due time inspires in you, an approaching 
divinely moral sense, ere you can love it; but 
when you do, it is with a devotion, an abiding 
patient loye, that can endure, and make a pre- 
sent sadness sweet with hope — hope, that what- 
ever befalls it here, it will finally bloom and be 
perfected in Heaven. For this is love's faith. 
The lady in '• Comus " might have walked this 
wood, not Comus and his crew ; they would be 
abashed, and shun it ; andof there were no exit, 
exercise their enchantment on themselves; and 
turn to the vilest: creatures to hide them under 
stone and fern. The beauty. to be met and to 
be loved herein, must be one of Raphael's sim- 
plest, divinest,— a St, Catharine, — who, though 
all sweetness, by her pure innocence would at 
first make you fear, or, as a Frenchwoman ad- 
mirably expressed it, the picture caused her to 
"frissoner," to shudder. She must be such as 
Milton well imagined Eve. 

" Her Heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine, 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture, or least action overaw'd 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought; 
That space the Evil One abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Stupidly good." 

Pictor. How like a picture of Raphael's ! It 
is a beauty that attracts you to itself by in- 
spiring into the mind its own purity, a sacred 
thing, unapproachable but by preparation. Does 
not Satan, in Milton, not far from the passage 
you have quoted, thus describe it ? 

" She, fair, divinely fair, fit love for gods ; 
Not terrible — though terror be in love 
And beauty." 

What can be more simple, yet what more 
giand I This is not fiction allied to truth, but 
truth itself. The Spirit of Evil, not only check- 
ed, abashed, but influenced, abstracted from his 
own evil, stupidly good; His "fierce malice" 
overawed, for a moment dead ; and, devoid of 
virtue, he is stupid — and even that stupidity, 
contrasted with the fierceness of his malice, is 
something of goodness. He is a brutal wretch, 
in the lowest pit and sink of degradation, upon 
whose heart this great truth comes not with 
conviction. 

Sketcher. Brutal ! the very beasts would be 
overawed. That is a worthy fiction which en- 
dows the Lion, noble beast, with instinctive love 
and awe of Virgin purity. W na t think you of 
Spenser's Una ? 

Pictor. In that beautiful description in the 
Faerie Queen, the Poet, in the space of a few 
lines, paints two exquisite pictures. There is 
Una, not devoid of dread, but her heavenly re- 
signation unremoved. In this picture there is 
the ramping lion " rushing suddainly." This 
scene is perhaps somewhat too elegant and 
graceful for that representation, if it stood alone. 
The scene should not be so disturbed. This 
landscape ought to have the power of the beauty. 
to overawe every savage thing at the very con- 
fines, ere it enter, that it cannot enter. The other 
picture would well suit the scene — the beast 
subdued to gentleness. 

Sketcher. The very gleam that now, as the 
soul of sunshine, is illuminating and blending 
all together, with subdued, yet hallowed light, 
reminds me of the passage — '■ 

" One day nigh wearie of the yrksome way, 
. From her unhastie beast she did alight, 



the Crayon. 
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And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, farre from all men's sight; 
From her faire head her fillet she undight, 
And laid her stole aside. Her angel's face 
As the great eye of Heaven sldned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shadie place-: 
Never did mortal eye behold sudi heavenly grace. 

It fortuned out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lyon rushed suddainly, 
Hunting full greedie after salvage blood : 
Soon as the royal Virgin be did spy, 
With gaping mouth, at her ran greedily, 
To hare at once devour'd her tender corse : 
But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 
His bloody rage assuaged with remorse, 
And with the sight amazed, forgat his furious force. 

Instead thereof he kiss'd herwearie feet, 
And lick'dber lily hands with fawning tong, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 
Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long. 
Her heart 'gan to melt in great compassion, 
And drizzling tears did shed for pure affection." 

Though "still dreading death," she long 
marked his "proud submission." She was 
still of life and humanity to dread death ; but 
the pure sanctity, dignity of her feminine heart, 
was undisturbed. 

Pictor. If I make a picture of this scene, 
may I be pardoned the motive ; and yet it is for 
a " proud submission ?" I will daily for a week 
attend the cathedral service, and imbibe that 
purifying. heavenly music that alternately melts 
the soul to gentleness, and lifts it to power. 

Sketcher. I do not think anything little or 
mean will be discovered in the composition of 
your pictures ; but were you endowed with 
much less ganius than you are gifted withal, 
after that preparation, the admission of little- 
nesses would be impossible. 

Pictor. I think painters would be improved 
every way, by frequently attending that sweet 
subduing service of homage, of praise, and 
prayer. I ever come from it, as I hope, the bet- 
ter man — so I think and trust, the better painter. 

Pictor was now too busy at his work, or too 
meditative on the treatment of his future pic- 
ture, to engage in further talk ; and I, seeing 
him disposed to silence, left him for some time 
to wander over my old haunts, and hastily visit 
the innumerable spots of peculiar beauty with 
which these woods abound. But it soon be- 
came painful to me : 1 had so often been amongst 
them with friends, some of whom are no more, 
and others separated, — and they had, from my 
very commencement, my first conception of the 
passion for art, so nourished and fostered that 
passion, — they had so often been my refuge from 
care, and scenes of happy social delight- — that 
thoughts of past days and incidents crowded 
too vividly to my mind. And now to visit them 
with little hope that they would ever offer the 
same pleasure they had afforded, and therefore 
perhaps to see them for the last time, affected 
mo exceedingly. * 

" Oh I woods, when, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade ? 

Here's the spring-head of pleasure's flood, 
Where all the riche3 lie that she 

Has coin'd and stamp'd for good." 

I returned to my friend Pictor, who had now 
completed his work. We resought the top of 
the dell, and turning to the right, wound our 
way gradually through a gently undulating 
ground, edging the descent, among low trees, 
forming beautiful groups, and a scenery that 
reminded us of Gainsborough's sweetest pencil. 
We extended our walk to the further projecting 
arm of the amphitheatre ; and here we lay down 
upon the verdure, admiring the view before us. 



This point is the boundary of the Sketcher's 
domain, to the right from the entrance of the 
valley ; and from this point there is a fine 
general view of the whole ground. It was now 
evening. The river was below us, winding to- 
ward the large city, but it was not strikingly 
distinguishable, excepting where, here and there, 
the sky was reflected in it ; in other parts it 
partook of the hue of the rocks, that rose per- 
pendicularly above it ; just peering above the 
rocks, and towards their lower elevation, were 
seen a few of the houses of Clifton, like the 
watch-towers or out-ports on the extreme boun- 
dary, dividing the working world from the 
" Land of Faerie !" The sun was behind us, 
and low ; consequently the whole bosom of the 
woods, which was here open to our view from 
its height to its lowest depth, was in shadow, 
which stretched across the river, and in part as- 
cended the rocks on the other side, the higher 
parts of which were strongly illuminated ; all 
this range of wood below and around us, as 
being formed of several dells, and terminated by 
the grey wood-crowned rocks of Nightingale 
Valley, had its receding parts and separating 
ridges, and in some places precipitous dips of 
grey rock, diversifying the whole, without des- 
troying it as a whole, with great variety. There 
was no sound but that of a splash in the water 
below, which for a moment directed our atten- 
tion to it. This was caused by a few boats 
towing a single merchantman, whose masts and 
rigging were scarcely distinguishable amid the 
hues of the rocks. We watched her progress 
until we lost sight of her at the turn of the river, 
at the edge of the wood, above which point was 
the extreme distance of the view — the hills of 
Somersetshire. Had we seen this view for the 
first time, we might, we must have thought it 
very striking ; but acquainted as we were that 
this wooded range, so sweeping, so greatly 
beautiful in itself, contained innumerable scenes, 
all choicest painter's ' stndies, such as perhaps 
may be nowhere else found, so peculiar are 
they, the whole had a charm that the no. 
velty of a first view could not have given it. 
There was in it "raoro than met-the eye." To 
us it was a magnificently ornamented casket, 
whose richest treasures were within. And as in 
the casket the jewels derive an infinite charm 
from being associated in idea with the beloved, 
by whose bosom they have been set off, and are 
therefore, as it were, still seen, though the cas- 
ket be closed — so were the treasures within 
these woods made dearer by the recollections 
they conveyed, and, though hid by their own 
rich covering, still visible to. the mind's eye. 

The evening shadows had now ascended the 
higher rocks, and what remained of positive 
light upon them was of a deeper and mellower 
hue. Wo lay watching, in contemplative si- 
lence, the gradual approach and stay of twi- 
light. A few lights like stars were twinkling 
here and there, coming and departing, in the 
windows of the houses on the hill described. 
There was a deep hush and perfect repose of 
silence. At this moment a vapor was observed 
to rise from below, and spread itself over the 
valley ; it hung upon the tops of the wood in 
wreaths, and as- they disappeared, they were su<*- 
ceeded by new, that now evidently proceeded from 
some greater volumes that were thicker and 
more frequently discharged up the course of the 
river. A strange distant subterranean-like 
noise was now heard — it became more distinct, 
near — and blended with the splash of waters ; 
black volumes of dense smoke were emitted 
and rolled before us underneath, and with a 
roar and hissing, and floundering that was the 
more grand from the dense black smoke and 
curling vapor over all that announced the mon- 
ster's approach. Soon the bow of a steamer 
came in sight, and in an instant the whole body. 
It was as if some terrific monster dragon, vomit- 
ing forth fire and volumes of deadly suffocating 
smoke, were floundering his way with his enor 



mous paws and majestic bulk, to retake posses- 
sion of the thick woods and dens from which 
he had been driven by more powerful enchant- 
ment, or peril of some adventurous knight, or 
as if on his annual progress of terror and cruelty 
to the more distant regions of his dominion. 
The deck was crowded with figures dimly seen 
amid the smoke, all silent amid the roaring and 
hissing, and thundering passage of the monster, 
as if they were the collected victims, the tribu- 
tary offerings to the fiery dragon. There was 
something very grand in the scene ; the wheels, 
the machinery, the cordage, the vessel itself Was 
soon lost sight of — it was the <! Dragon, horrible 
and stem." The air of enchantment thrown 
over the whole was complete ; the vapor, tho 
mystery, the noise, the imagined peril, all pro- 
duced an excitement than which I recollect none 
more grand and stirring; and we sat long in 
wonder, like two out of the " seven champions 
of Christendom," forming resolution strange to 
buckle ourselves to adventure new; to rescue 
the distressed damsels, beautiful as angels — and 
more beautiful in their dishevelled sorrow — from 
the monster's jaws. 

But these things do not happen now-a-days, 
and few can have the happiness to enjoy the 
vivid, the imaginary vision as we did. We soon 
left our position, descended immediately from 
the height, by a moderately steep descent to the 
river, and took our course to the ferry. And 
there we looked back upon the regions of beauty 
and enchantment with very different feelings. 
Pictor, with a determination of renewing ■ his 
visits and his studies'; I, with something of a . 
painful parting sorrow, yet praying they might 
ever flourish — "Vivite svIvsb" Vivite — et Va- 
\cte.— Blackwood, 1833. 



Style. — When, at last, Art, by means of 
imitation of IJature, of efforts to create a com- 
mon language, and of clear and profound study 
of objects themselves, has acquired a clearer 
and clearer knowledge of the peculiarities of 
objects and their mode of being, oversees the 
classes of forms, and knows how to connect 
and imitate those that are distinct and charac- 
teristic ; then will Style reach the highest point 
it is capable of; the point where it may he 
placed on a par with the highest efforts of the 
human mind. Simple imitation springs from 
quiet existence and an agreeable subject; 
Manner seizes with facile capacity upon an 
appearance ; Style rests upon the deepest foun- 
dations of knowledge, upon the essence of 
things, so far as we are able to recognize it in- 
visible and comprehensible forms. 

The elaboration of what we have advanced 
above, would fill whole volumes ; and much is 
said upon the subject in books, but a true con-' 
ception of it can only'be arrived at, by the 
study of Nature and works of Art. We sub- 
join some additional considerations, and shall 
have occasion to refer to these remarks, when- 
ever plastic Art is in question. It is easy to 
see that these three several ways of producing 
works of Art, are closely related, and that 
one' may easily run into the others. The 
simple imitation of subjects of easy com- 
prehension (we will take fruits and flowers 
as an example), may be carried to a high 
point of perfection. It is natural, that 
he who paints roses, should soon learn 
to distinguish and select the most beau- 
tiful, and seek for Bueh only among the 
thousand that summer affords. Thus we have 
arrived at selection, although the artist may 
have formed no general idea of the beauty of 
roses. He has to do with comprehensible forms ; 
everything depends upon varied arrangement, 
and superficial color. The downy peach, the 
finely dusted plum, the smooth apple, the bur- 
nished cherry, the dazzling rose, die manifold 
pink, the variegated tulip, all these he can have ' 
at will, in his quiet studio, in the perfection of 
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their bloom and ripeness ; can put them in a 
favorable light; his eye would become accus- 
tomed to the harmonious play of glittering 
colors j each year would give him a fresh oppor- 
tunity of renewing the same models, and he 
would be enabled, without laborious abstraction, 
by means of quiet imitative observation, to 
know and seize the peculiarities of the simple 
existence of these subjects. In this way were 
produced the masterpieces of a Huysum and 
Rachael Ruysch, artists who seem almost to 
have accomplished the impossible. It is evi- 
dent that an artist of this sort, must become 
greater and more distinguished, if in addition 
to his talent, he is also acquainted with botany : 
if he knows, from the root up, the influences 
of the several parts upon the expansion and 
growth of the plant, their office and reciprocal 
action; if he- understands and reflects upon 
the successive development of leaves, fruit, 
flowers, and the new germ. By this means 
he will not only exhibit his taste in the 
selection of superficial appearance, but will 
at once win admiration and give instruc- 
tion through a correct representation of pro- 
perties. In this wise it might be said, that 
he had formed a style ; while, on the other 
hand, it is easy to see how such a master, if he 
proceeds with less thoroughness, if he endeavors 
to give only the striking and dazzling, would 
soon pass into mannerism. Simple imitation 
also labors in the antechamber that leads to 
style. In proportion to the truth, care and pu- 
rity, with which it goes to work, the composure 
with which it examines and feels, the calmness 
with which it proceeds to imitate, the degree of 
reflection it uses, that is to say, with which it 
learns to compare the like, and separate the un- 
like, and to arrange separate objects under one 
general idea, — will be itstitle to step upon the 
threshold of the sanctuary itself. If now we 
consider manner more carefully, we shall see 
that it'may be, in the highest sense, and purest 
; signification of the word, the middle ground 
between simple imitation of nature and style. — 
Goethe. 



■:,.-.. . ■ ■• Washington City, Jan. 21, 1S55. 

: To tlie Editors of t/te Crayon. 
■ I find any material of interest so scarce 
a commodity, that I am somewhat inclined 
to think ; that I should confer a greater 
favor by breaking my word, than by keep- 
ing it. The works of Art of the metropo- 
lis you are too familiar with to need any 
description by me, yet, for the sake, of ah 
early- love I formed for the pictures and sta- 
tues in and around the capitol, I cannot 
forbear paying them some tribute in these 
my later,' arid, I hope, more mature years. 
I Was quite a boy when I first saw the city 
of "Washington, but I felt all the dignity and 
importance of a man, arid I recollect how 
sincerely I wished that my round jacket, 
with its ponderous bell-buttons, could be 
converted into the more manly vestment, 
with its flowing skirts ; and how t longed 
for some power, like the good fairy in Cin- 
derella, to change my shiny patent-leather 
cap into a hat, such as a man ought to 
wear. Yes, I wanted to be a man then. 
But, 1 oh, the change last week, as I stood 
on the_ same spot, and recollections of by- 
gone times came thronging around me. I 
would, then, that my boyhood's hours 
•were back again, bell-buttons, blue round- 
about and all. But where -am I wander- 
ing. I was about to tell 'you my feelings 
then, as I stood, for the first time, before 
the four pictures of Colonel John Trum- 



bull. I am not quite positive, but I think 
I breathed. "Washington Resigning his 
Commission" completely absorbed me, and 
I fancied I could hear his touching words 
fall in solemn accents from his lips. I was 
then fresh from school, and the account of 
the whole scene, as related in " Grimshaw's 
History," was familiar to me. How I glo- 
ried over the surrender of Cornwallis, and 
admired the red waistcoat, and breeches of 
Jefferson, in " The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence," and considered them a triumph of 
Art and color. But now I regard them as 
fine paintings (for works of Art they can- 
not be called), with such a respect as you 
occasionally cherish towards some worthy 
old relative, whom you feel you ought to 
love, but do your best you can not. They are 
feeble representations of American Art, 
indeed the opinion of Trumbull himself, 
as expressed in a company of artists just 
after the completion of these pictures, is, 
perhaps, the truest and justest criticism 
that can be passed upon them : " I am," 
said he, " sick, and nearly out of patience 
with my work. I had hoped to make pic- 
tures, but imagine me scouring the country 
for the originals of my subjects— -here an 
old portrait, there a recollection, then an 
original to be painted, with difficulties and 
impediments of every kind, and then to sit 
before your canvas to paint a picture as 
such. I was wearied with my efforts be- 
fore I had commenced, and the result is an 
arrangement of portraits, which I trust are 
valuable, as . being authentic likenesses." 
Old John R. Smith is my authority, and it 
was to him that the conversation was 
addressed. The "Baptism of Pocahon- 
tus," by Chapman, makes you regret that 
he ever painted it. His smaller works 
plainly indicate where his path lies. But 
Weir's " Departure of the Pilgrims" I have 
always liked, and it is a sorry compliment 
to call it the best work of Art in the Ro- 
tunda. It is solemn and full of feeling, and 
the rugged manliness of Miles Standish, 
saddened at the hour of departure, is worthy 
of any pencil. 

Yanderlyn's "Columbus" is a tame, 
ill-arranged work : atmosphere, the pic- 
ture is destitute of; all the distant 
figures are little Indians, and you are 
constantly reminded of Lilliputian terri- 
tory, with Columbus and his retinue for 
a host of Gullivers. Poor Vanderlyn ! I sigh 
as- 1 write his name ; but in his case, the 
battle was to the strong, for indolence and 
love of ease in the later years of 'his life 
gained the ascendency, and in nothing is it 
more decidedly apparent than in his Colum- 
bus. The clock, of the House of Represen- 
tatives has always pleased me. It is not 
very original (don't smile at this qualifica- 
tion), but it is a pretty conceit and one of 
a delicate kind of fancy. Tou remember 
the design, doubtless. The figure is that 
of history in a winged car, the wheels con- 
stituting the dials of the clock, are rolling 
over the globe, while the figure, with pen 
in hand, stands, with listening ear, just 
ready to record the passing event. The 
group of Columbus and the Indian girl I 
cannot but consider an abomination. The 
great navigator, with the globe in his 
hand, has always, been suggestive to me of 
a master of legerdemain, and the Indian 
maiden and myself seem momently expect- 
ing the opening of the ball, and the flying 
out of the bird. Persico's Peace is quite 



a pleasant lady, and in her tameness rather 
descends into submission, which need not 
be an attendant on peace. As for her 
neighbor, Mars, he is weU dressed in a new 
Roman suit. But with the uniform of the 
centurion there ends the resemblance. He 
has managed to wrinkle up a frown and 
would be very brave, but his knees knock 
with terror. It certainly is not the Ame- 
rican ideal of War. Mills' bronze statue of 
Jackson was covered with frame-work, or 
rather partially so, the artist having men 
at work there engaged in taking a cast of 
the work, his first model having been lost 
in the destruction of his studio by fire. I 
cannot tell why it is, but most observers are 
pleased with Jackson. There must be 
something in association that adds a. charm 
to it. It is pointed out to you as being 
made of the cannon captured and used by 
Jackson in his campaigns — and then the 
rearing position of the horse without appa- 
rent support of any kind, and so nicely 
balanced in his hinder feet. You may de- 
pend upon it, mere shameless trickery in 
Art will be more or less attractive, and I 
have no doubt that if a wire and ball could 
be attached to the horse, like the balanced 
toys of the shops, and an attendant to 
keep it in motion, it would be pronounced 
a triumph of Art, and Mills held forth as 
the great American sculptor who had add- 
ed a motive power to statuary. 

Through the politeness of Mr. Corcoran, 
whose gallery is usually open to the public, 
I had an opportunity of seeing some old 
and new acquaintances in the Way of pic- 
tures. In a recess of the gallery is Power's 
" Greek Slave." Here is Leujze's " Ama- 
zon." Two of Gignoux's landscapes — one a 
summer scene, and the other one of the 
best winter pieces of this artist. A plea- 
sant sketch, by Ranney, is here ; a cattlo 
piece, by Robbe, and a delicious little copy, 
by the same artist, after Achenbach ; a 
fine original, by George Morland, pleased 
me much. It is one of the two only origi- 
nals by this master that I have ever seen, 
and there has always appeared such an in- 
dependence of manner in his treatment of 
his farm-yard subjects, that I have felt wil- 
ling to forget their occasional coarseness 
for their direct truth. Huntington's 
" Mercy's Dream" is hung to great advan- 
tage,, and shows better than I have ever 
seen it. Here are two of Cole's larger 
works. _ They, however, have changed 
much since I first saw them (now some 
years ago). The foliage is inky, and, ex- 
cept in the lighted parts, is wanting in the 
brilliancy of its first painting, yet, the at- 
mosphere is as pure and rosy as ever. Mr. 
Corcoran's Gallery is not as large as I ex- 
pected, and contains fewer first-rate pic- 
tures than I anticipated, — yet there are 
few you could well spare from the 'walls. 

D. E. 



The man who is born to the possession of 
reason, is not independent of further culture, 
which he may receive from the care of friends 
and instructors, through quiet example of others, 
or harsh experience of his own. In the same 
way the" artist is born, progressive, but not com- 
plete. He may bring a fresh eye to the world, 
may have a happy conception of form, propor- 
tion, movement ; but in regard to higher com- 
position, keeping, light, shade, color, his natu- 
ral talents may be insufficient, without his 
being aware of it. 



